78   HAUPTMANN AND SILESIA
The rich land of Lower Silesia was no longer recognizable. Where only the year before endless grain fields had alternated with endless fields of potatoes, now a hodge-podge of wheat, rye, oats, poppies seeded by the wind, and all kinds of weeds waved in the breeze. An occasional disabled tank could still be seen rapidly disappearing in the bluish-green wilderness. Telegraph wires were broken and some of the poles were knocked over; whole villages along our route were deserted . . .
At Liegnitz the train stopped again for a long time. Then it went on to Sagan, finally to Sorau. There it remained until late at night.
We had made ourselves as comfortable as possible in the ruined compartments. We were so exhausted from the agitation and excitement of the last few days that we were only aware in our state of half sleep and half wakefulness that the train went a ways, stopped again, went on ... No one knew by now exactly where we were.
A shrill blast from the locomotive awoke me. I looked out at the passing landscape in the grey light of dawn—pine trees, sand . . . The Lusatian Neisse could not be far away now.
A sign appeared: Tuplice. What was the real name of the place? We no longer knew our way around in our own homeland.
The train stopped in front of the little station house. About twenty Poles in uniform and rain capes stood in a line on the platform. They jerked open the compartment doors, swung their riding crops, and bellowed: "Chodz—out of the cars! But pretko—zaraz, zaraz . . ." And they brandished their switches in our faces, which were still puffed with sleep.
We were all without our jackets and shoes. Our hair was uncombed. Some of us were wearing nothing but underclothing. One man was in his pajamas.
Our protests were greeted with angry blows with the riding crops against the compartment walls. We had to leave the train—just as we were. Thoroughly bewildered by this new development, we stood in the grey morning light on the station platform. A drizzling rain was falling, and we were cold. Some of the children were crying.
Meanwhile, I had found out that Tuplice was Teuplitz vor Forst. The Neisse flowed a few yards from the station. Where could the Soviet lieutenant be? I tried to go and look for him. A soldier of the border guard aimed a blow in my direction with his riding crop. I cursed in Polish. It did no good. Finally, the Russian climbed out of his compartment, still yawning—he had gone right on sleeping soundly in spite of the terrible racket.
Our train guards stood in silence before the eight freight cars. They held their machine pistols ready for use.
Then the commander of the border guard made his appearance in a fancy comic-opera uniform and declared that the train would be unloaded and everything opened one by one. The Russian at once protested. The Pole said he had orders to this effect, but he was unable to produce them.
Apparently the Hirschberg inspection committee had made one last